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ABSTRACT 
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artistic^ and physical pursuits of individuals, families, and social 
groups. The main portion of the proceedings are the introductory 
remax'ks and discussion of the three main themes: leisure activities 
in the different European countries; government policies j.n the 
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the local authorities in the sociocultural policy; the relationship 
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The Council ci{ Kuropc was c\sliil)lislircl by ten nnlions on 5 May IDID. 
.since vlu'M ils iiKMMhci.ship Ir.is pufmo.'.ivcly iiuM'rascHl. Tculay it lias 17 Mt'in- 
])V!^. \\s aim is ' ailiirvc a ^^rralcr iinils l)(«l\V(»oM its Mcnihcis for llic 
piirpoN(» of safrpiardint; unJ ivali^nii llic ideals and piinuplrs which an' ihrir 
(omiuon liiTita^r jnid ra^'ililalini; llu'ir ccctnoiuic and social i)r(),t;r(\ss'\ This aim 
is pMr.siH-d h\ diS(Miss|(Mi ol cpu'sUons of { (>n.MioM concern and by amc(»nuMils 
and common aclion in economic, social, cnhural, scicnlific. legal and admin- 
islrallvc nmllcrs 

The Conncil fur CnUaral Co-opcralion was scl up hy ihc OnnmiUcc of 
Minislcrs of liic Council of Enr.)pc on 1 Januar\' 19n2 to draw up proposals 
for [\\c cnllnral policy of ihc Council of l-airopc, lo co-oulina^o and give 
fiftrl to llu! overall cultural prograninio {)f the organisation and to a!h)catc 
the resources of thi* Cultural ImuuI. It is assisted hy three permanent com- 
mittees of "vmoT officials ; for higlicr educDiion and research, for general 
and te< huieal education and for out-of-sclmol education. All tlu' member 
govern. Mciils of (he Council of i'Jiropc. togctlier witli Finla.id, Gieece, Spain 
ami the Holy Sec which ha\c acceded to the F.nropean Cultural Convention, 
are reprc.senle<l on these bodies 

In educational mitlers, the aim of the Coimeil for Cultural Co-operation 
(CCC) is to lurlp to cit . .0 conditions in which the right educational opport- 
unities are available to yoimg Europeans whatever their background or level 
of acadeUAic acconiplishmcnt, and to facilitate their adj\istm(Mit to changing 
political and social conditions. This entails in particular a j.;rcat<»r rationali- 
sation of the complex educational process. Attention is paid to all influences 
bearing on the acciuisition of knowledge, from home television to advaneetl 
reseaich ; from the organisation of youtii centres tt) the improvement of 
teacher traiinng. The countries concerned will thereby be able to btMiefit 
from the experience of their neighbours in the planning and reform of 
structures, curricula and methods in all branches of education. 

Since 1963 the CCC hiis been publishing, in English and French, a 
scries of works of gcucial interest entitled "Education in Europe", which 
record the results of expert studies and intergo\'ernmental investigations 
eojidnetod within die frame wcrrk of its programme. A list of these publications 
will be found at the end of the volume. 

Some of the volumes in this series have been published in French by 
Arinand Colin of Paris and in English by Harrap's of London. 

Tiicse works arc being supplemented by a series of " companion 
vohimes " of a more specialised nature, including catalogues, handbooks, 
bibliographies etc., as well as selected reports of meetings and studies on 
more technical subjects. These publications, to which the present study 
beloi gs, are also listed at the end of the volume. 

General Editor ; 

The Director of Education and of Cultural and Scientific Affairs, 
Council of Europe, Strasbourg (France). 

The opinion? expressed in ^^ese studies are not to be regarded as 
reflecting the policy of individual governments or of the Committee of 
Ministers of the Council of Europe. 

Applications for reproauetion and translation should be addressed to the 
General Editor. 
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1. OPENING ADDRESS 



by the representative of the Minister of Cultural Affairs Recreation and Social Welfare^ 
Mr. L, van Ornmeny Director for Youths Adult Education and Sports 

I welcome you on behalf of the Minister of CiilLural Affairs, Recreation and Social Welfare. 
I am very pleased that so many people accepted our invitation tro take part in this S\-iiipasiuiii on 
socio-cuUural equipment of towns. It is of special impartaiice that the pnrticipanb- in this conference 
represent a wide variety of working-methods and disciplines. Architects, town-planners, adminis- 
trators, sociologists, educators, all of tlunii l)ave to make efforts to achieve co-openUion in order 
to build and re-build livable towns. I am very glad diat you have found \our way to the dynamic 
city of Rotterdam. A special welcome to the various authorities also attending ibis con faience, 
from the Council of Europe, the Dutch Government, the municipality of Rotterdam, the Bomc- 
cenirum and other institutions.. We are jj;rateful to you that, by coming, you are imdcrlining the 
importance of this meeting. The preparation of this S>miposium was not without problems, and it 
was particularly characterised by a number of tragic events. Mark van ILmiel. who was intensively 
involved in the preparation from the, start and who worked with great enthusiasm on inquiries 
and reporting, is no longer with us. We were greatly shocked by the tragic circimi stances under 
which be died. lie was a good colleague, a hard worker, and a intelligent scientist whom I shall 
always remember as a good and respectable man. May he rest in peace ! 

I am very grateful to Mr. Trintignac for the fact that he was prepared to take over from 
Mr. van llamel at sueh short notice before this Symposium. We arc very glad to have Mr. Coenen 
with us. A long illness threatened to prevent him from attending this conference and even from 
being able to complete his report. I wish him a complete recovery and I thank him veiy much for 
the large amount of work be did in spite of the fact that be wa-s bed-ridden for a long lime. 

Tile Bouwvenirum has been helpful in all difficulties connected with the preparation of this 
Symposium. My special thanks to the President-Director, Mr. van Ettinger, who solved many prob- 
lems for us with his well-known enthusia.sni and hard work. That it would not have been possible 
but for the co-operation of his staff goes without .saying. 

I hope that our preparations have provided you with the material needed to make a positive 
contribution towards solving tlie problems which bring us here. As I have already told \'ou, we 
need an interdisciplinary approach to make life in our cities and towns livable. Voices of warning 
against the dangers related to modern town-life (with multi-storey buildings as the main form of 
housing) are increasingly heard. In Germany, England, the Netherlands, and in many other countries 
people are raising their voices, saying that the ph>"sical as well as the mental health of our childreji 
is in dang(M*. The Hamburg public health officer. Dr. D. Oetker, recently wrote in the journal 
CcsumJJirif.spoUtik about the ri.sks which children run when they grow up i;s high-rise flat dwellers. 
The British National Society for the Prevention of Cruelt)' to Children published, almost simul- 
taneously, the result of an inquiry into the same subject. One of the conclusions was that no more 
than 30 per cent of ibe children living in flats use the pla)'-grounds near the multi-storey buildings, 
50 per cent a] ways play indoors, and the remaining 20 per cent go no farther than the gallery 
outside the flats. The Dutch paediatrician. Dr. Fiedeldij~Dop, said at study-conference organised 
by the F(»undation ''Space for Y'nung People*' held last year, that houses witli insufficient noise- 
insulaticjn and with lack of free space I'.ave an adverse effect on the normal fimction-de\*elopment 
of the child. A child nmst be able to climb, bat this is impossible in small flat.s. A child likes dark 
corners in a house, but because of the type of building with much glass, there are no dark corners 
any more. 

All this would not be a disastrr if the play-ground outdoors provided the necessary compen- 
sation. Small children cannot go thcio and the older children di.siike sterile stone platforms. 
School-children feel more at home on building-sites and other similar places. What new housing- 
estates need are infonual play-grounds with trees and shru])S, hidden corners and all kinds of 
unfinished things. For small children it is of prime importance that the flats are large enough : 
one room more than is ab.solutely necessary. What they like to do in the gardens .shouJd be po.ssible 
near their dwellings. The small chiid demands room for movement. Fortunately, it is not only the 
ex]:)erts but also the parents and educators wlio a.sk for a change of the existing i?ituation. Various 
action-gr( iips have been set up in this country, which have already some good results. I inten- 
tionally made .sonju remarks on the living-situation and its effect nn the children. During the 
coming week a wide variety of aspects of the tioeio-cultural management of a town will, no doubt, 
be discussed. Of prime imj)ortance, in my view, are the problems connected with the living- 
situation and the living-environment of our children who are in danger of growing up into 
frustrated fellow-citizens with inadequate communication, lack of concentration, motor-disturbance 



-and other mental and physical defects. We have met here with the idealism of tr\ing to create a 
livable world. Much will still have to ba done in the economic, political, educational, social and 
cultural fields. Maybe we can do something to solve a problem with so many aspects. The warn- 
ings of anxious -scientists, doctors, parents and educators must make us realise that we have a joint 
responsibility for the future of our society. 

Ladies and gentlemen, with these short remarks I wkh you a fruitful conference. May \'our 
work be a substantial contribution towards the solution of the problem with which we are conccnicd. 

The foUoNs ing may serve as a fina'I remark : in my speech I mentioned the results of some 
scientific research. In my judgment, howes'er, we are only in an initial phase. We still know too 
little about the influence of our modern li^nng-en\'i^onment on tlie mental and physical state of 
man: It is high time for the sciejitists to show the central and local governments clearly and un- 
equivocally what disastrous thijigs can happen unless* a cojiscious clioice is made for a socio-cnltural 
policy, especially in matters concerning the management of our living-environment. 

I now declare this Symposium open. 
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II. INTRODUCTION TO THE PROGRAMME OF THE SYMPOSIUM' 
by Mr. H. O. Eckardt^ General Rapporteur 



A. T}ie role of the Sytnposium 

In the context of European intergovernmental co-operation, the Council of Europe, as is laid 
down in the "Draft Recommendation on tlie Function and Future of the Council of Europe", 
should concentrate amongst other things on man's cultural development and permanent education. 
As a part of the long-term planning programme, which has been set up in order to achieve this 
aim, the Council for Cultural Co-operation (the cultural body of the Council of Europe) proposes 
to organise a series of symposia, within the context of cultural devdlopnient, dealing with "Planning 
of socio-cultural environment". 

The Netherlands Seminar, to be held from 5 to 9 October 1970, will be concerned with the 
socio-cultural facilities of European countrieis. Socio-cultural facilities should be understood to 
mean all facilities and equipment whose existence and operation serve not only intellectual and 
artistic pursuits but also physical activities of individuals, families and social groups. 

The work of the Council for Cultural Co-operation is motivated by the principle of cultural 
promotion embracing every individual whatever the social class may be. In order to promote the 
principle of cultural democracy the Council for Cultural Co-operation collects information, compares 
experience.s, exchanges ideas, and aims at de\dsing patterns of action that can be adapted to the 
various national circumstances. 

It is reahsed that a gap exists between what can be termed elite culture and mass culture. 
The perpetuation of the gap is maintained by many differences of a socio-economic natureu These 
differences are barriers which prohibit equal participation in cultural expression. Research is 
needed into the question of what exactly constitutes the barriers. 

A government should be able to take measures to bridge the gap between elite and mass culture. 
Such measures would be designed to remove the disadvantages experienced by certain social 
groups. Thus, .socio-cultural facilities could be considered as instruments at the disposal of the 
administration for encouraging the democratisation of cultural life. 

Efforts should be made to provide, answers lo the following basic questions : 

— which socio-cultural facilities can be devised ? 

— where can they best be situated ? 

— in which way can they be organised and used ? 

— by whom can the facilities be constructed and managed ? 

— how can the greatest possible participation of the several population groups be guaranteed ? 

These basic questions will be approached from many points of view by aH the reports 
mentioned below. 

The Symposium will be conducted in English and French by means of simultaneous 
translation. 

B. Programme of the Syiiiposiwn 

Three repoits will serve as a basis for the debates of the Symposium. They will result from a 
number of surveys based on data, provided by the member States of the Council for Cultural 
Co-operation. 

Theme of Report I 

"Leisure activities in the different European countries : situation and trends." 
Theme of Report 11 

"Survey of govermnent policies in the culturaJ field and their effect on facilities." 




Theme of Report III 



"Innovations in the field of sot-io-cultural facilities : coniijarative analysis of the most character- 
5tic pilot projects," 

The first report deals with the passibilities people, have to share in cultural activih'es, in their 
leisure time. The purpose is to analyse the present sitiiution and to indicate probable future trends. 

The second report concerns tlie formulation of socio-cultural policy by the adnn'nistration — 
national, regional, local. Attention will be focused upon the ability of the respective authorities to 
state priorities and objectives, to stimulate socio-cultural innovation, and to tlie fuiancial implication 
of such a policy. 

TJie third report will list and describe a number of socio-cultural projects which are innovative 
or experimental in character. Rather than attempt a superficial analysis of all member countries 
a comprehensive survey of England, France, Germany and the Netherlands will be made. The 
autliors of the three reports will indicate problems in definition and terminology. They will also 
point to gaps and discrepancies in published statistical data. Such differences make international 
comparisons v^ry difficult. 

The collected material will serve as a basis for discussion. 
C. Working melhods 

It is intended that discussior.s will be concentrated in four working groups. The groups will 
again work in the English and French languages with simultaneous translation available. The 
provisional discussion themes are as follows : 

1. Needs and desires of the population and the gocernmeni's aociixuhural policy 

— Attitude of authorities towards the wishes expressed by the population ; 

— normative aspects of the authorities* policy ; 

— ways and means of providing for cultural needs ; 

— supply and demand of .socio-cultural facilities ; 

— national pattern of distribution of socio-cultural facilities. 

2. Roh of the local authoriiics in the socto-cuhural policy 

— role and means of local authorities with regard to organisation, management, co-ordination 
and financing of socio-cultural facilities ; 

— forms of co-operation with administration units of equal or higher level ; 

— relationship with the private, commercial sector ; 

— location and coverage of socio-cultural facilities. 

3. Rx'laiionship between the privMte iniiiaticc (the commercial sector) and the government's 
socio-cultural policy 

— influence of the private initiative on the cultural development ; 

— policy and function of the administration with regard to commercial- cultural activities, 
such as grants, additional facilities, stinnilation of the multifunctional use of socio-oultural facilities 
and the like. 

4. Popular culture and the socio-cultural policy 

— relationship of "pop", underground and popular culture, to the official cultural policy ; 

— attitude of the administration towards spontaneous expressions of "pop" ; 

— the creation of facilities for the cultural activities of minorities ; 

— reactions of the people to cultural innovations. 

Each of the above-mentioned themes has aspects of a sociological, administrative, budgetary, 
spatial and architectural nature. The results of the discussions will be presented to the Council of 
Europe in the form of concrete proposals. 
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III. INTRODUCTORY SPEECH 
by Mr. J, Janm^ Chairman of the Symposium 



I want to confina myself to a few introdiiclary remarks on the true nature of the problems 
involved. 

Admittedly, the central concept is tliat ot" culture. However, I am not going to suggest a 
definition. In my opinion Mr. Coenen puts the que.stion very clearly. 

Where cultural fads arc concerned I am rather like tlie Englishman who was asked to define 
a giraffe. His reply went something like this : "I cannot guarantee that any words I can string 
togetJier to define this animal would enable, somebody who had never iiecn one to recognise it. But 
I am quite sure I would recognise a giraffe whenever I saw one..." 

In presenting our problem I am going to try to distinguish the three historic stages of cultural 
develox)ment in Western Europe. Report III by Mr. VVouters already gives some information on the 
first two. . . 

Before the industrial revolution, cultural creation and particularly cultural activities were 
virtually a monopoly of the princely courts, which were at any rate the main centres where they 
were to be found. Famous artists were supported out of t]ie pri\'y purses of kings and great nobles. 
The court was a close circle but — as is too often overlooked- — there was plenty of ''participation". 
Did not Louis XIV himself dance in the ballets ? 

After the industrial revolution culture became an activity cx)nfined to the middle class. It 
thus became broader and, in theoiy, available to all. In fact it was closed to the masses, whose time 
was occupied by working to exhaustion and whose education was virtually nil. At this time culture 
was a class phenomenon. As such, cultui'al life bore the stamp of the bourgeois system in which 
everything had a price, everything was merchandise ; cultural works thus became articles of trade, 
which does not of itself justify a priori disparagement of their content. The successful artist lived 
by seUing the products of this art. It was the age of commercialisation of culture. Tlie specific features 
of socio-cultural facilities well illustrate this : art galleries, art shops and exhibitions ("salons'') which 
were merely specialised markets ; theatres and operas with -seats to be bought at a price. 

But this society became increasingly democratised. The State had to enter into the cultural 
sector as i't had been forced to do in the sociall field. Communal cultural facilities increased. The 
first public "cu'ltural centres" were museums but- — in the idiom of the system — they w^ere 
conceived as "repo«itories" of the common heritage, as temples whose true meaning is lost on the 
uninitiated. However, culture became democratised by education — a vital condition for it — whether 
as "popular education" for adults or primary schooling which became wider and eventually 
compulsory. Then again, there was a policy of steadily reducing the price of access to culture for 
the less prosperous social classes. This was "cultural as'^istance" alongside "public assistance" for 
the poor. This policy confirmed the principle of commercialised culture and from then on turned 
it into a consumer good. 

And so we come to the third stage : culture in the consumer society. Here some new factors 
play a significant part. 

First, tlie increase of "non-working" time in the sense of "time not spent on earning a 
living" ; this time Is not, however^ free from restrictions and not to be confused with "leisure" 
which is very hard to delimit exactly. But the fact is tiiat in Western Europe work takes up 7-S 
hours a day 5 days a week ; the fact is that 3-4 weeks* holiday are available in the year, thii.t 
schooling may delay the start of occupational activity up to at least 16 or 18 years of age and, 
lastly, that retirement usually comes at 65, giving rise to the "Third Age". This, broadly, is how 
tlie time-span indispensable for cultural activities is made up — and the process continues. 

Another factor. Though work may be shorter and at the same time lighter, it tends to lose 
any connection with its end product There is no longer a relationship between the workers 
personal effort and the final result, whether in terms of creation or of economic worth. 

Richta, in his important book Civilisation at the Crossroads, shows the preponderance of 
intensive factors of production in tlie activity of a modern firm : "know-how", scientific research, 
capital intensiveness, scientific management. Human 'labour tends to become increasingly a 
secondary factor — albeit an essential one. The proce&s of automation is based on this trend. 

This situation allows of a constant increase in wages demanded by a constantly growing and 
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diversified Uirnover of production. Internal roiisumpiion thus becomes a uccessary junction of thr 
neO'CdpitaJist social sy stein. 

Herbert Marcuse would claim that work l()s« all individual significance : man at work is 
estranged, cut off from what he makes. Work Ls however an es.sentiiil function for producing goods 
and services and for providing leisure, which is the time functionally set apart for consumption. 

Henceforward we must consume to permit economic growdi, the major objective of govern- 
ment policies. From tliis angle priority is not given to man's basic needs nor to the quality of the 
response to the needs expressed, but to tlie needs best fitted for ensuring that the economy work.s, 
whether tliey be of dubious qirality or frankly superfluous. The important thing is to produce what 
caYi be sold. Puhlinity and sales methods condition the consumer to this end. Commercialised 
culture is built into the system : thus, in principle, facility prevails over quality ; immediate satis- 
faction over personality development ; conditioned passivity, commercially profitable and "mass- 
produced", over positive, selective attitudes (risk of "criticism") leading to "awareness". 

But to facilitate cultural consumption it must be spread more widely. iCulture must therefore 
be democratised. Hence the general emergence in the various States of a cultural policy with this 
end in view. 

This is the crucial turning point. There is a choice which up to now has been too often latent 
unless ambiguity arises. For cultural policy can mobilise the masses for culture, so as to increase 
commcrciaUsed needs ar \ help condition the individual to passive cojisumpiioii, thus integrating 
culture into existing ways of life.. Cultural policy is then a trap. However there is another option : 
to regard leisure as a social area in which man may express his own personality and evince his 
creativity. Culture is here a liberating factor and cultural democracy (which goes well beyond the 
demo era tisat ion of culture) appears as an essential ba:sis for the political democracy which a 
generalised conditioning would render purely fomial, to be manipulated at will. This is the great 
dilemma. 

Cultural poh'cy is in the first c^se conservative, "integrative*' and objectively repressive. It is 
a modern version of "bread and circuses". In the second case it is "revolutionary", liberating and 
objectively transforming. Culturid policy thus becomes the major stake in the future of man and 
society. Will leisure be the social area for "consumption" (of culture as of the rest) or the social 
area for "creation" (of culture, and of man himself as an individual) ? Will it be the extension of 
dehumanised work, or, on the contrary, the antidote enabling work itself to be rcliumanised ? 

Cultural policy is not born of virgin soil. And, if it goes in the "transforming" direction, it 
must first regain ground already invaded. For if nowadays work consists ever more in a condition- 
ing process for the passive accomplishment of certain physical and mental motions (their complexity 
makes no difference) — ''clock in \ he on the spot, patj (tttention, react to the same mechanical or 
cybernetic stimuli — the same applies to culture. This now ine^ins going through the motions for the 
sake of consumption : pay, sit down, look and listen. And that go&s for sport too... 

Culture becomes a show. This is a long way from Huyzinga's homo ludens. A game may be 
defined as a physical temporal area in which the "social" is neutrali^jed thanks to certain rules, and 
in which human spontaneity may express itself subject solely to these rules, which render all the 
participants equal whatever their social circumstances (wealth, power, prestige). But games are 
themselves commercialised and reduced to objects of passive consumption. They aie thus re-- 
integrated into hard social realities with all tlieir discriminations. Creative spontaneity turns into a 
spectacle performed by professionals. Games become a commodity like everything eke. Just let us 
always remember that there is such a thing as sport 1 

This is killing sport, which is essentially "participation". Do not the French say of any game 
''jaire une partie" ? 

Hence, why be smprised at the reactions of young people who from tlie approach of maturiy 
suffer — w'ithout always realising the nature of this "punishment" — the amputation of the creative 
play element of their chiidliood ? Margo Jones (of the Theatre in the Round) could say "The 
younger generation is satiated with spectacle and starved of participation". The word "stai*ved" is 
right ; youth has, as it were, udth drawn from the maternal breast that this natural society still 
represents in the first years of man's life. 

Protest is encouraged by the socio-cultural identity assigned to youth, whidi constitutes a 
sub-culture already clearly distinguishable although dispersed throughout the social classes. It is 
the logic of the system that has created tliis explosive or, at least, dysfunctional enviroiunent. In 
fact youth has itself been commercialised, like woman, like culture... A "market" for "young" 
consumption has been fabricated from scratch : dothes, music, shows, activities, drinks, vehicles. 
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especially for young people. T^iis was good business, but young people have been made into a 
self-conscious group... At present we call then "rebels without a cause" because they have every- 
thing, made to measure, ^^aybe, but tlie sub-culture has proved fertile soil for an *'anti-culture". 

The trouble goes so deep that, if it does not express itself in protest, it produces "social 
withdrawal" : the hippy way of Hfe that is a resurgence of primitive cultures described as '*\\ith it* 
(the .society of North American Indians or Pol\T!csian Inlanders), the 'SvikV and inarticuljite 
attitudes, the uninhibited sexuality, drugs, black magi*" the "underground" cjilture. A social 
resistance movement is growing up as an anti-society. 

The meaning of all this is clear, even if the causes have stMl to he discxissed and thought out. 
We have arrived a', the great crisis of industrial civilisation, at the very inoincnl when man is at 
the height of his knowledge and power. Is the fate of the dinosaur to be repeated ? 

This "great fear" ofVtlKL.end of the millennium may be o\-ercomc only by a ''cultural rewhi- 
tion". Such a revolution, which has its true context in the M'est and should not give rise to 
fallacious comparisons, poses a crucial question : *'Can it be achieved without throwing one or more 
generations into chaos ? A night of the long knives, filled with the screams of the tortured, lit up 
by blazing homes, a chaos that would threaten vhe survival of humanity itself ? 

We, cultural and educational administrators, local, national or European politicians, civil 
servants, architects and town planners, psychologists, teachers, cultivated men — wc have here a 
grave responsibility. For if, together, we can lay down the principles and trace the paths of a 
transforming cultural policy, people will follow us. 

But our task is a difficult one. Yet another factor intervenes to compromise the cultural future : 
the general (absolute' ?) spread of mass communication media. Admittedly it can be a force either 
for good or for evil. With it everything is possible. In any case it turns culture into a mass problem. 

It must be clearly emphasised here and now that these media, by their technical nature, 
encourage the consumer's passivity : they ask you to look and listen. They are essentially a 
substitute for reading. At whatever level, reading is an operation involving an intellectual re- 
construction of images and ordered groups of ideas from combinations of printed characters. In 
reading there is a participation and a form of creation, whereas radio nnd television offer the mind 
only the possibility of registering "pre-packaged'* collections. 

Then again, MacLuhan has said that we are returning to a culture ihascd on communication by 
sound and picture, which are preponderant in the case of printed matter (The Gutenberg's 
Galaxy). It is a return to the tribal community of the Middle Ages... Reason yields to generaHsed 
intuition, affective neuh-ality to emotionalism, thought to instant reaction. 

But perhaps it has not yet been noted that the mass media have given rise to a demand for 
a degree of technical perfection by the pubhc. Modern publicity is working in the same direction. 
The direct confrontation of '^professional" and "amateur" performances irreparably degrades the 
latter and soon leads to their disappearance. Can you imagine a young girl today playing even the 
easiest of Chopin or Beethoven on the piano ? Or a young man singing a ballad within the family 
circle ? When radio, record or television offers something better or something worse, but with the 
virtuosit)' of professionalism ? 

Only the sub-culture of young people, the last refuge of odds and ends of "play", has saved 
the amateurism of the guitar and a kind of "pop" art for a minority. But socially amateiirism is 
virtually "out". This has already happened in the case of many sports. Yet amateurism, almost 
universally mediocre, was at least an activity to express personality, a creative and participating 
activity. This also is on the way out. 

And the remedies ? I bdieve that a first pointer in this direction i.s given by some pilot 
experiments of which Report III mentions seven from Britain. Broadly this is a question of centres 
of cultural activities that suggest the following requirements : 

(a) to be flexible (very adaptable to a demand varying in quantity and quality) ; 

(b) to be multi-purpose (organised in "workshops" for the practice of various arts such as 
miming, theatre, cinema, group dynamics and interrelations, photography, drawing, painting, 
sculpture, writing and description, interior decorating, singing, dancing, music, physical education 
and "unarmed combat" — judo, karate, aikido etc. — , gardening, small-scale breeding, scientific 
experiments, handicrafts — wood, metal etc.) ; 

(c) to include a staff of professional animators, artists with first-rate teaching techniques and 
abilities ; 
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(d) to include also a ''guidance" sejvice piincipally directed to strengthening or creating a 
desire in people to devote enon.gli of tlieir leisure to a cultural activity and to reveal their own, 
often latent, aptitudes. 

Such a policy implies heavy injections of (x>stly equipment It is a budgetary option and, so 
far as general policy is concerned, an option concerning the priorities of State intcrN'ention. 

That is a "proposition" affecting the criteria to which future centres of culture should respond. 

Apart from the features that ensue from the nature of those centres as we have described it, 
we may look ahead to some other devek>pn\ents : 

1. The centre should be conceived as a place of activiUj and not merely as a centre of 
entertainment and consumption. 

2. It should be fcxcept as a purcliaser of material and equipment) a setting for non-commercwl 
cultural production, but one having the same technical and fomial qualities as those of the best 
professional work ; it sl^ould be a stimulant to creativity unfettered by "market ' criteria or social 
pressures. 

3. The centre should offer good conditions of work tc the creative professionais chosen as 
"animators", freeing them from the need to sell their products and themselyes : they would form a 
kind of "cultural reserve" 

4. It should be' so :situated and of such dimensions {re:d and potential) that it can meet the 
needs of a specified area, bearing in mind ease of access {existing and/or to be provided). 

5. The cultural centre should provide a "humane" setting, protected from noise, pollution and 
the annoyances of modem society, and should always be conceived in harmony with the natural 
environment (existing, restored or created — ^for example in urban surroundings). 

6. It should be a centre for disseminating knowledge and techniques as an organisation of 
permanent education 'h:i^ed on "participation". 

In fact what we want is a new scientific discipline to implant and develop culture in the 
community and to make culture a normal dimension of living. 

It would naturally borrow its parametcys and methods from a range of sciences an<*i techniques : 
social, psychological, economic, demographic, geographic, ecological, biological, educational, ad- 
ministrative. This interdisciplinary science would amount to cultural ^oology. 

Please look on these thouglits not as formal motions for recommendations (this would, to say 
the least, be premature) but as a contribution — among odiers — to our days of deliberation, which 
I hope will make this Symposium a success. 
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IV, INTRODUCTION AND DISCUSSIONS ON THEME I 
hy Mr. J. E. L. P. Coenen 

Leisure activities in the different European countries : Situation and trends 

In his introduction to Theme I, Mr. Cocnen of the Ministry of Cultural Affairs, Recreation and 
Social Welfare in the Netherlands, conceptualises the components of this theme : leisure, culture 
and cultural policy. 

Mr. Coenen prefers, as a definition of leisure, the fornuiUition which is used by the Nether- 
lands Scientific Research Commission on Leisure : "In the case of a member of the active popula- 
tion, leisure, is the time which remains after the professional tasks have been iicconiplished. To 
others, leisure is the time which remains after domestic tasks or .school and homework have been 
finished". This is a practicnl definition ; it could be extended in a theoretical way by adding the 
following eilements : 

[a) the characteristics of the norms regarding leisure activities ; 

[h) the social control with regard to leisure activities and during these activitias ; 

(c) roles which are motst frequently exercised during leisure activities ; 

{d) the nature of the social sanctions to deviants in leisure activities ; 

(c) the nature of the social relations with regard to lei-sure activities. 

Culture is viewed here as a specific sub-culture whidi serves as a frame of references for the 
members of that specific group, whUe by "policy" is meant : "the progranmie of action of a group 
or a public authority to reialise certain objectives*'. 

Mr. CoeJien points to the newness of a general welfare-policy of which a policy on ileisure is an 
imx)ortant part ; a policy on leisure which up to now has been characteri.scd by a certain ambiguity 
because of the new role of the public authorities in creating the welfare society, while on the other 
hand the privacy of the human being is recognised as is his* right to spend his leisure-time in his 
own way. But in spite of that, public authorities have to concern thomsclves with a policy on 
leisure, because the problem public authorities arc confronted with in this field is one of relative 
deprivation, relative deprivation a.s concerns the quantity of leisure as well as the i^ossibilities of 
choice in leisure, activities. 

From a distributive point of view the central problem for the public authorities is to distribute 
this ieisure-time on an equitable ba?:s and to create the possibilities to use leisure-time. While 
making things more complex it must be realised that leisure is an essential condition towards the 
realisation of policies which are not spe^cifically oriented to the distributive aspects referred to 
above. For instance, youth policy, pemianent education policy etc. are some examples of policies 
for which leisure is a conditioning factor. Another difficulty is that certain leisure activities create 
other sources of problems, e.g. with regard to economic policy, regional planning, protection of 
monuments and sites etc. The conclusion is that a realisation of a balanced policy on leisure 
requires a number of compromi.ses between different policies. 

TherQ exists a direct relation between a cultural policy and leisure because, for the great 
iTiajority of the active population in an industrial society, those activities that are subject to cultural 
policies are activities related to leisure. 

The basic principle of the CCC is the idea of a democratisation of culture. Searching for the 
contents of the concept of democratisation, Mr. Coenen distinguishes three fundamental aspects': 
participation, communication and well-bemg. These same aspects are of course to be found in tJie 
concept "democratisation of culture" and it is also in this context that we have lo view the socio- 
cultural facilities. There still exist barriers ro some sectors of the cultural life for different categories 
of the population. These barriers, these handicaps, must be neutralised by a cultural policy \ the 
socio-cul* ural facilities are the instruments of such a cultural policy. 

Three types of facilities can be distinguished : 
(a) facilities created and administered by pubhc authorities ; 
(/;) facilities created and administered by public initiative ; 
(c) facilities on a commercial basis. 
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Culture however, has a relative character ; there are cuUural needs, but these needs can be 
manifest as well as latent. The existing facilities give an ahswer to these manifest needs. A cultural 
pdicy has to fulfil manifest needs and also to convert latent needs into manifest oiies. This can 
already be done by the creation of socio-cultural facilities which open up the neted for other facil- 
ities, which in turn create new needs etc. 

A.S a consequence, planning in these fields must be co-ordijiated in order to avoid chaotic 
situations. 

Elaboration of some aspects of Theme I 

Mr. K.K. Sillitoe discussed the findings of a survey dealing primarily with outdoor and 
physical recreation and the general recreational use of public open spaces in Britain. The enquiry, 
undertaken by the Social Survey Division of the British Office of Population Censuses and 
Surveys, had two main aims : 

A. The general recreational u.se of public open spaces ; 

B. To investigate the present pattern of participation in outdoor and physical recreation. 

The organisation of the survey made it possible to make a simple comparison of the effects of 
different urban environments on leisure behaviour. 

Some of the main general conclusions : 

1. Te?Ievision viewing is the foremost leisure occupation, the second being gardening. 

2. Activities such as sports and games, excursion-s to the sea coast and to the countryside etc. 
represented a very significant part of the leisure-life of the population. 

3. The proportion of leisure periods largely devoted to television -viewing showed a marked 
decline with social class, whereas participation in physical and outdoor recreation showed the 
reverse trend. 

4. Membership of recreational clubs and voluntar>' associations was higher among men than 
women. 

5. Membership of those clubs was much higher in the New Towns than in Central London. 

6. About three quarters of club members were in favour of some form of age segregation in 
clubs. 

Main concltisions on aspect A 

L Public open spaces were visited most frequently by people in Central London and least 
frequently by those living in the New Towns. 

2. Places people went to on foot wexe generally visited two or three times as often as those 
which were reached by other forms of transport. 

3. The acquisition of a car had the effect that there tended to be a fall-off in the frequency 
of visits by individuals, but this was countei'balanced by a rise in the proportion of people who 
went to public open spaces. But the most important change was the decline in visits on foot to 
open spaces situated more than 5 minutes walking distance from home. 

4. The average frequency of excursions by those without cars in the New Towns was 
exceptionally high. 

5- The extent to which urban open spaces are utilised is related to how far people need to 
travel to reach the open countryside 

Main conclusions on aspect B 

L The frequency of participation was almost invariably lower for people in Central London 
than for people in other areas. 

2. Marriage makes habits undergo a radical change with regard to rates of participation. 
There was a large fall -off in rates of participation amongst women after they married. 

3. This implies that if the average age at marriage continues to decline, this is likely to be 
accompanied by a reduction in the total volume of participation. 

4. Car-ownership was associated with a much higher ilevel of activity in all socio-economic 
groups. 
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5. Future incn ises hi affluence and car-ownieriiliip will raise rates of participation in sports 
and games ; this related to conclusion 3, leads to the interesting conclusion that there will probably 
be a reduction in the existing disparity in rates of participation by age, esiDCcially if the decline in 
activity amongst very young people that is likeK" to be associated with earlier marriages occurs in 
conjunction with the general rise in income. 

6. Most popular activities were swimming, dancing, table-tennis and soccer. 

7. The popularity of an activity bore httle connection with its relative cost and was largely 
determined by other factors. 



Summary of the discussions on Theme I 

Leveuglk (France) 

Was Mr. Coenen suggesting tliat we should do away witli the notion of freedom ? In studying 
man as an object there is a danger that man may become dc-humanised. Freedom is essential to 
man. As for nonnativity, an educator must have his own vision of the worid and a conception of 
man. Surely a creative spirit is needc'd. Perhaps poets and philosopliers can make a greater 
ccmtrihution than sociologists. Turning to cultural democracy, Mr. Lcveugle suggested that we 
should help people to define their own values and their own culture. He emphasised the role of 
education. It should enable peoj^le to develop their own judgment and ability to perceive and 
react. Many educationalists think they \vork in virgin territory but they forget that the ground 
is already occupied by a mercantile culture witli all the power of money and infrastructure. This 
prevents an understrnding of a culiure qualifice by young people, and workers. It also restricts 
their possibilities to create a genuine new culture. 

Coenen (Netherlands) 

Replied, saying he expected those comments. He felt lie should measure the existing situation 
without emotional involvement — adopting the role of tlie technician. Leisure is freejy-undertaken 
activities. In interpreting the data contained in the rej^ort one should beware of applying normative 
values. 

t 

Kaplan (USA) 

Referred to a recent meeting of sociologists in Varna, in wliicli an effort was made to establish 
a conceptualisation of leisure, with no clear result even among specialists. 

Leisure is not an activity ; and he stated that he had no confidence in e.\'isting definitions of 
leisure. He was seeking a new conceptualisation of leisure and suggested that discussions should 
be future-orientated. He stated that more stress should be placed on freedom. No activity is work 
and no activity is leisure, We need a new approach in a changing society. People work not only 
for income, but for security and sdf-esteem. Work is a commitment. We must endeavour to make 
culture a natural thing, a part of life. We must discuss new situations and life-t;iyles. In doing so, 
we must break away frojii old patterns and conceptions and avoid sociological catcgori.sation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kaplan emphasised that we must deal with the cultural aesthetic. 
English (UK) 

Found paj^ers earthbound. We are studying trends and making timid extrapolations. We must 
ask what is the real dynamic and speculate on the magnitude of change. We must make a creative 
leap and ask what kind of life and what kind of environment the future holds. He mentioned the 
increase in life span. In the United Kingdom since the beginning of the century, the average life 
span has increased by 17 years. What effect will this increased life span have on socio-cultural 
activities ? The creative nature of the work -process is disintegrating. There is less creative work 
and less sense of fulfilment. If there is no creative fulfilment, what is life about ? He made a 
distinction between work-directed activity, activities we have to do, and sejf-directed activity. 
He x>leaded for the concept of sdf-directed activity. If we consider self-directed activities to be 
more useful and fruitful than work-directed activities, then investment in non-work plant -should 
be increased enormously. 
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SwEDNEB (Sweden) 



.\greed with Coenen on problems of terminology. Leisure slioiild not be tk^scribed as. or 
restricted to, free time but as an ending of all kinds of human activities, including work siliialions. 

GiROD (Switzerland) 

Youth is rebelhng against those in power and is asking for a raison d*etre and standards. They 
are refusing to -act under confusing values. It is therefore necessary to precise some hierarchy of 
goals for interesting and maturating youth. Some consideration of the large zone of consensus, 
for example as regards the necessity of developing an understanding of the appreciation of arts, 
of science etc. 

Coenen (Netherlands) 

As a general comment he said that a scientist must work as a researcher. Others, e.g. Kaplan, 
were right to mention the hmitations and static qualities inherent in this approach. 
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V. INTRODUCTION AND DISCUSSIONS ON THEME II 

by Mr. A. Trintignac 

Survey of government policies in the cultural field and their effect on facilities 

In his introduction, Mr. Trintignac pointed to the almost dominating rob tlie State iii the 
socio-cultural development. This role, however, ought to dominate in a ^special way by creating 
instruments to democratise the cultural and tlie social hfe. An essential aspect of .such a policy 
is to create new equipments with regard to latent needs. 

Socio-cultural facilities arc not only museums, tliealres and so on, but also facilities with 
regard to tlie physical development of individuals, the development of the social life etc. 

Mr. Trintignac distinguishes t\vo main topics : 

I. Governmental structures ; 

II. Means of governmental action. 

I. There are a great number of competent authorities in die cultural sphere : 

A. The division of authorities on the national level. 

In this paragraph two types of organisations dealing witli .socio-cultural facilities are 
distinguished : 

— in the first place there is the traditional governmental structure in which different Ministers 
are responsible for the different aspects of a socio-cultural policy ; 

— the second form is a rather new one in which a ministry is created with a special 
competence for cultural affairs. Thi.s kind of ministry generally has four functions : the creation, 
the protection and the diffusion of intellectual and artistic property as well as the fonnation of 
people who can work in these sectors. 

Very often, however, this kind of ministry does not have authority in the field of radio and 
television, nor in the animation of group activities. It is therefore very important to create a co- 
ordinating body, directly responsible to the Prime Minister. 

B. The diversity of the relations between the central autliority, local authorities and the private 
sector. 

In different countries these three sectors might have completely different roles with regard to 
socio-cultural facilities. 

There are important differences between the organisational structure in this field in France, 
West Germany and the United Kingdom. In France, the decision-making process is a centralistic 
one, while in West Germany the emphasis is on the regional authorities in collaboration with the 
. private scctx)r. Tlie English system Is characterised by the dominant role of the local authorities ; 
here also the private sector is quite important because of its financial means. 

II. A. Traditional means 

The traditional means to promote tlie socio-cultural development are to. be grouped into four 
categories : juridical, financial, administrative and technical. 

Mr. Trintignac deals with the financial means in detail. Here, however, it is sufficient just 
to mention the categories. 

B. The means of a new socio-cultural policy 

The new governmental approach to social and societal problems is a comprehensive one. 
The means of a new policy must be defined by a general consultation and witli regard to othei 
aspects of the general policy, in short a balanced approach. Therefore a plan has to be studied at 
three levels : the nature, the means and the metliod of planning, as well as its relation with the 
innovations. 

It is veiy attractive to combine economic planning with socio-cultural planning. However, this 
is still not possible because of the frequently intangible effects of socio-cultural action. It is also 
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advisable to introduce detailed planning into sodo-culturai action because of its constraining effect 
in a field where freedom of action is needed. 

It is preferable that tlie central authorities create a framework which has to be wxjrked out in 
detail by the regional and/or local authorities. 

As regards tlie metliods for planning, it is ver>^ injportant that t}ie central authorities as well 
as the local ones have at tlieir disposal data on the visible and latent needs of the area and the 
results of fonner experience ir^ the same or in other areas. Another tool for planning is to be found in 
the cultural accounts of the different levels (the State, t3ie region, private enterprise etc.). 

The ways of setting up the planificalion vary from State to Stale. In France special commis- 
sions have been set up which, like the Commission on Cultural Affairs, deal widi three problems : 
to define the goals of a socio-cultural development policy, to define the instrumental objectives, and 
to propose administrative and financial means. 

There is a certain fear of innovation in planning. One tends to s-ick to the well-known and 
trusty fonns, so that new forms and new^ procedures have only a slight chance. Mr. Trintignac 
concludes tliat an optimal socio-cultural policy does not yet exist in Europe. 

Summary of the discussions on Theme II 

Discussions were opened by Mr. H. Heinemann (Sweden). The Ministry of Culture controls 
only a minor part of cultural activity, he remarked. Socio-cultural work should have bridgCrheads 
in authorities. Existing towns fail to reflect the reality of life. Specific human activities are assigned 
to separate geographical areas, e.g. schools, work, residential, recreation and cultural areas. Town 
planning should endeavour to eliminate the separation of activities. Cities should be designed so 
as to make culture a part of our everyday life. 

Caronia (Italy) 

A dichotomy exists between culture and -'ultural policy. In Italy different aspects of culture are 
administered by different ministries. The political apparatus has not yet developed a model of the 
human environment as a whole. Urban sociology could help here. Cities must take a new shape. 
Research is needed into determining basic needs and disponibiliie de Ve^pace. The city as a whole 
has a specific role, i.e. communication. This has been so in the past and should be so in the future. 
Historical centres have the same value as museums, theatres etc. They should be at the disposal of 
the community. 

CiiASLiN (France) 

Stressed the importance of the relationship between culture and schools. Schools should 
promote play as a cultural activity. 

SciiELiiASSE (Federal Republic of Germany) 

Leisure has become a problem. One of the reasons for the problem is that we have a life split 
up into many parts. We attempt to find solutions to each part when leisure requires a comprehens- 
ive approach. Planning for leisure should provide the raw material of real creativity. If we plan 
too much we make creative participation impossible. A little chaos should be left. (We need un- 
order not disorder.) People must be made aware of their possibilities ; they should not accept life 
as it is everywhere advertised. 

GnosjEAN (Belgium) 

We should culturalise life. 

Wasterlain (Belgium) 

In Belgium there exists a gre^it divergence in competence with regard to culture. A specialist 
authority should co-ordinate cultural activities. There must be liaison with the national educational 
system. 
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GiRAUD (France, advisor to the Council of Europe) 



Wanted to know from the delegates what possibilities existed in each country* for the popula- 
tion to indicate their cultural desires to tlie authorities. He also wanted to know^ whether there 
existed institutions taking into consideration an overall cultural policy. 

Delegates from each country were invited by the Chairman to give their answers to this 
question. The answ-ers clearly indicated that there was no effective institutionalised machinery 
for cultural participation. 

Trintignac (France) 

In reply to the comments on his paper, Mr. Trintignac expressed reservations on the 
effectiveness of centralised cultural administration. 

One possibility might be a body which has the financial means to promote innovations in the 
field of socio-cullural facilities and activities ; and to formulate a socio-cultural policy in co-operation 
with the existing ministries concerned and the representative of the cultural organisation. 

Culture is more than planning and more than equipment. Equipment or non-equipment must 
be a significant expression of all the tendencies and needs of die conmiunities. 
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VI. INTRODUCTION AND DISCUSSIONS ON THEME III 
by Mr. A. W outers and Mr. E. Berman 



Innovations in the field of socio-cultural facilities : 
Comparative analysis of the most characteristic pilot projects 

Mr. A. Wouters, sociologist with Bouwcenirum, pointed out the fact that "socio-cultura] 
equipment" is not a concept on which no misunderstanding is possible. The term is composed of 
two different expressions ; in the first place there is "socio-cultural". Culture (tlie term "socio- 
cultural" has a tautological character) is a product of communal activity ; it springs from people 
living and working together. "Equipment" in this sense is not only physical, it is more tlian that ; 
the difficulty is tlie character of that 'more". 

Culture and society cannot be separated : because of recent developments, culture has to be 
made available to evejybody and culture has to be democratised. 

Cultural development has two roots : the situation of the individual iii society is no longer 
exclusively defined by his involvement in tlie production-process, but now also by his involvement 
in a consumer society. In this regard, a distinction has to be made between democratisation of 
culture and cultural democracy. Democratisation of culture means in this respect that mora people 
should visit the museum etc., but the produclion culture should be left to a handful of people. So 
ma.ss-culture came into being ; culture is big business. 

• The real culture, according to Mr. Wouters, is the elite-culture ; both production and 
consumption of tliis kind of culture have strong unequal tendencies. The same applies to pop- 
culture ; tliough the influejice of tlie consumption of this culture goes a bit further than in the 
elite-culture, tliey (the consumers) form a limited group. This sub-culture indeed stimulates big 
business by keeping this system intact. 

As elite-culture and pop-culture have their similarities, so' mass-culture and pop-culture have 
theirs. The production is unequal, while the real reproduction is in the hands of people who are 
not really interested in the contents of the culture. Both forms of culture are striving to democratise 
consumption. Yet they are not completely democratised because the authorities keep an eye 
on the production side of ma&s-culture as well as on the consumption side. 

If, however, we are striving for a cultural democracy , we are striving not only for an equal 
integration in consumption but also for an equal participation in production. Everyone should 
be free to take part in the process of culture-consumption and culture-production. Real socio- 
cultural equipment is the total environment, environment not only in the physical but in every sense. 
An environment in which everybody can express himself in the way he himself chooses. 

Mr. Berman stated that it is not enough to combinev the consiunption- and production-concepts 
of Mr. Wouters. We need change ; the questions we asked ourselves about "what and why we are 
doing things" don't lead to change. 

The fundamental questions leading to changv3 are : "How and where socio- cultural develop- 
ment" ? 

As fundamental themes in this context, "action" and "space" were emphasised. With regard 
to space in connciction with communication two aspects were identified, physical and psychological 
space. We must ask ourselves how this space can be used. 

Another important topic in Mr. Berman s speech was the catalyst who can encourage or incite 
people to occupy space and to use it as best they can. 

First we must look at how to integrate the old and allow people to participate wherever 
possible, and secondly new things must be catalysed and enabled to comei out. It is the will to 
action by p'lacing animateurs into available spaces. 

The answers to the questions how and where must lie therefore, through certain formal modes, 
methods, environments and people, within those complex catalysing activities. A lot of money is 
needed for such experimentation ; the result however, will be a more satisfying life for the people 
and more positive social behaviour and, through participation, a iwsitive change in the democratic 
process. 
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Summary of the discu.ssion.s on Tlicmc III 



As (Norway) 

Many definitions of cultiiru arc possible but one common eJement is importnnt ; culture rrfers 
to aclivilics. Aclivitie.s in tuni arc interactional elements ; the interaction of persons and things 
and structures, in the environment. A description of activities that does not refer to the environment 
and its objects is meaningless. 

It is precisely the object in the environment that cue the individuals with respect to tlie 
proper behaviour on that environment. When Bernian manipulates the environment by combining 
the objects in new ways we have to respond in a creative way. This opens up for a new under- 
standing of creativity, 

Bkhman (UK) 

Said that we cannot be socially creative when ahe/uUed or alone. To cut oneself off is a form 
of preservation and the antithesis of society. The problem is tliat we often cut oursoh'cs off rather 
than put ouisoK'cs at risk. 

SciiKLiiASSK (Federal Republic of Germany) 

With an illustration, he suggested that in a situation that is over-planned, and pays too much 
attentit)n to superficial fnnetionalism, one reduces tlie possibilities to interact, 

Lkvkucuc (France) 

With reference to Berman'.s paper he stated that more freedom was required in order to allow 
people more choice. With more frecdoin and choice it would be necessary to train persons who 
could use this freedom without manipulation and management. People must be helped to establish 
their own pei-sonal dynamic nnd be able to make their own choice. Such help should be given by 
named animators. A i:)olicy for facilities must therefore be linked vvith a policy for "animation". 

Deeper research into Mr. Herman's methods ran the risk of overstressing socialisation and 
underestimating the importance of individual awareness. Above all, we must beware of manipula- 
tion. 

Berman (UK) 

In reply stated that he viewed his work essentially as that of an animator. The aim of a 
cata'lyst should be to make himself redundant. In working with a group one is involved in a 
balancing situation. One, must beware of the animator's own culture ; he should catalyse and not 
impose. 

Heinemann (Sweden) 

Stated : Work gives man a relationship with his fellow-men. Leisure must give a feeling of 
importance to everyone. He found Herman's show encouraging in that the individual was given a 
role of importance. Involvement in traditional cultural activities may not be so important as we 
might think, Doing nothing with others might be equally or more important. Man needs identity. 
He suggested that every residential area could form a group. This group would require animators, 
appropriate equipment and 'large sums of money. The problem then is, where will the money 
come from p 

Berman (UK) 

Agreed with Mr. Heinemann in that large sums of money are required. Should activities fall 
within the framework of official policy or involve private initiative ? But someone must provide 
official funds for non-official projects. This would encourage experimentation and out of the 
experiments some good things will arise. Something (space and action) must be provided in every 
local! neighbourhood for everyone. There are enormous chances, but where are the funds ? In 
concluding his reply, he said that every project must involve training and research. 
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SuTHKULAND (Netherlands) 



With referenco to Mr. Woutcrs's paper ho .slated that governments ciwi ni)t permit then'isclves 
to havo an official taste. All projecU and artists have to be given their chance. In the ubseucc of 
official taste the only solution seems to bo to give a chance to all projects in alphabetical order. 
Earlier discussions indicated that the national ciiltural macliinories were chaotic. lie wa.s happy 
about that for we must avoid uniformity. 

SwEDNER (Sv^eden) 

Thouglit tiiat Berman's presentation by-passed one probleun. Berman had said that his work 
is non-political. Yet all kinds of education and tr. ".ning must have an idcx)logy and philosophy, if 
it has a function in the society in a meaningful way. 

Beuman (UK) 

In reply to Mr. Swedner's comment, Berman said that when he says non-poh'tical, he means 
non-party politics. Participation is political decision. Political action will follow participation. 
Mr. Berman maintained that Inter-Action is not a philosophy, but a formalised technique. Form has 
meaning. In a poetic phrase : "Left wing, right wing, what about the bird itself ?" 

Westland (Canada) 

Was surprised that Berman had stated that the school system was not a good syste^ni for 
providing aiiirnateurs. He referred to experiments in Quebec where studies are initiated wliich may 
well Jead to the reahsation that new methods of teaching are necessary — teachers who can 
implement wliat Bennan was advocating. So many animntcurs are required that the school systejn 
may be the only system for training animateurs, 

Berman (UK) 

Stated in reply to Mr. Westland, that in Canada the .school system might be the most appro- 
priate training-system. One would expect different answers in different countries. 

DES ToMBES (European Conference of Local Authorities) 

Could not agree that culture was independent of poh'tics. Pohtics will decide what culture will 
prevail. The problem was to persuade town councillors that their old conceptions of culture are no 
longer sufficient. This will take time. 

Before inviting Mr. Wouters and Mr. Berman to give their concluding remarks, tlie Chairman 
(Mr. Janne, Belgium) observed that sub-cuIture^s are usually quickly observed, e.g. pop-culture. 
How could one cla.9sify Berman's experiment, was it sub-, contra- or general culture ? 

Berman (UJC) 

Maintained that culture must be integrated into daily life and saw no point in classification. 
There was perhaps not enough time for politicians and the bureaucracy to become aware. Action 
W81S needed now. 

Wouters (Netherlands) 

With reference to the Chairman's comment, he could see no point in pigeon holing activities. 
One should see society as a whole. 

Referring to Mr. des Tombes s remark, he observed that there is a danger that the officially 
backed projects may become puppets of the administration. 

With regard to Mr. Westland's comments, he did not see much point in creative, participatory 
education only. It is no use educating children in a non-authoritarian way, when society cannot use 
their creativity. 

Mr. Wouters concluded that we must attempt to strike a balance. This balance should not be 
dictated by /the administration or enforced by groups. Inevitably this means political action. 
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VII. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FOUR WORKING GROUPS 



A. Nmis ami desires of the population and the ^governments soeio-ctdtural poliey 

The Group rcconinicMuls : 

— Tliat piil)lic aiillioritics (local and nalioiial gi)\'oriiinoiil) awake lo tlic iicccssily of iir tst- 
riieiit in cullural dii^ clopniont in addition lo the currcMit iiivi»sliiRMils in order lo cMisurc hannur'..i)iis 
and fuliire dirceled social development ; 

— That public aiilliorities (local and nalional governnieiil) greally augment ihe fina'u ial 
effort of creating eiiuipnient, diversifying cultural aelivities and educating socio-eiilUual workers 
encouraging these aetivilie^s ; 

— That ihis financing effort be applied to creative cultural nclivilies in priority ; 

— Socio-eultiiral efiiiipnieiit shcnild not be pianrjd eA'olusi\"el\' an urban Kn'ol. but rather 
regionally or even nationallj'. It is an integral part of regional and lown planning. Studies must 
take into consideration the privileged location of cultural equipment and its needs (^>itc, conneclioris, 
integration into die urban tissue) in order to enable, them to fulfill the above-named task. They 
should bo protected from the environmental aggression so often associated with urban growlh, and 
thus the policy of cullural equipment should form an integral part of enx'iroumeutal policy ; 

— To guarantee the availability of tlie necesi^aiy areas for implanting cnltuial equipment : 

(i) to reserve vast protected spaces (in particular sites of natural and historical importance) in the 
context of regional planning ; 

(ii) to keep in mind the necessity for land in urban agglomerations and in suburbs, which should 
be close to homes ; 

— To ensure an overall cultural policy with the inclusion of a tendency to plurality, to be 
realised by the judicious dispersion of centres of cultural interest within the urban agglomeration ; 
these centres are to be easily accessible (transport and entrance fees) and to group educational, 
social and sports equipment ; 

— To plan equipment in the open in a manner flexible enough not to restrict activities by 
pli\'sical planning, so as to be adaptable to varic^us needs and to be future-oriented. 

B. Role of the load autliorities in ihe socio-ctdtttral policy 

I. Recommendations luith regard to the philosophy of socio-culitiral equipment and socio- 
cultural activities 

The Working Group agreed : 

1. That culture should be not considered merely as an aspect of leisure but as an aspect of 
life as a whole ; 

2. That municipal authorities shoidd accept the' philosophy of a pluralistic society, thereby 
recognising the right of particidar social groups, such as old ethnic minorities and newly arrived 
groups of foreign workers, to express their own walues through socio-eu'ltural activities which 
satisfy their particular needs ; 

3. That municipal authorities should support the influence on and the participation in sooio- 
cnltural activities of the inhabitants in smati local units, e.g. on the block level and village level ; 

4. That municipal authorities should encourage co-operation between cultural workers and 
social welfare workers in socio-eultural undertakings, partieidarly in slum areas and among under- 
privileged minority groups ; 

5. That one of the important tasks for permanent education ts to dex^elop the, ability among 
all the members of a community to use the whole range of socio-cultural facilities offered to tliem 
in a meaningful way ; 

6. That the school — as a social institution — should co-operate closely with all those socio- 
cultural institutions which are responsible for socio-cultural undertakings within the community ; 

7. That socio-cuitural facilities should be located within multi-fun at ionail institutions in the 
neighbourhood and at local level, aiming at the integration of such activities as : 
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- (lissciniiuitiri^ kiiowicclj^c, 

offrriiig opportunities lor cnjoyinoul and aostlu'tii* twpcriiMU'i's, 

— creating a "forum" and "inccting-place" for i\\c p(»pulati<«ti of (he area. 

— buildinj; up a "neiglihourhood spirit", 

— providing; advice for luuler-privilcged j;ronps, and 

— contrihntini; to the social de\ ( lopincnt oi under-privilei^ed groups within their ar(*a. 

However, this docs uoX mean that ihi* \vi>rkinj; ir.ronp denies die vahu» ol small, lu\dily spi'eial- 
ised cultural institutions located in the centre oi the cities, 

II. Recommendation icith rv^avd to the role oj local autlu>nties in .soeio'eullural affairs 
The Working Group agreed : 

1. I'hat the procedures usualK' used lor handling soeio-eultiu'al affairs on the municipal level 
arc frequently not very adctpiatc, and that couse(iuentl\^ there is a great need for innovations and 
experinicntationiS in this area ; 

» 

2. That a;ll persons who work in the field of socio-cultural activities in a couinumity should 
be properly paid by the relevant authorities. 

III. Recommcmla lions Willi regard to the co-ordinaliau of sociO'Ctdlura] policies and aclivilies 
within municipalities 

The Working Group agrectl : 

1. That there exists a great need for the creation of municipal l^oards for cultural affairs 
responsible for the co-ordination of all socio-cultural undertakings within the cOiUTjumit) ; 

2. That the realisation of an acceptable .socio-cultural policy within a miuiicipalit)' demands 
that much more money is allocated to this area than is at the moment usually the case ; 

3. That the money spent by municipal authorities on socio-cultural undertakings mostly covers 
a rather restricted range of such undertakings, thereby revealing that these authorities — implicitly 
or explicitly — define soei(;-eultural activities in a very narrow way. 

IV. Recommendaitom as regards the role of the Council of Europe in the field of socio-cultural 
affairs 

The Working Party agreed : 

1. That the Coimeil of luuope should contribute as much as possible to the exchange of 
information about ways used in socio-cuUura] affairs on the municipal Ie\'el, preferably by present- 
ing innovative cases in an easily understandable form, using mod em presentation techni(jues 
(including all kinds of audio-visual media), and should also implement a well -prepared and weli- 
organised study of communities where interesting innovations are carried on in a sueessful way ; 

2. That tlie Council of Europe should encourage the development of the teaching and training 
of ani mat curs ; 

3. That there is a great need for research and experimentation in setting up good and adequate 
facilities for board, lodging and .social contacts for people who are travelling abroad in Europe, 
and particularly for young travellers, and that it would be \'cry useful if the Council of Europe 
would initiate and encourage research and experimentation in this field. 

C. Relationship between private initiative (the commercial sector) and the governments socio- 
cultural policy 

1. We, want to .state tliat in all our countries cultural development comes from the bottom up- 
wards rather than from the top downwards. 

Therefore it is recommended — ^when a :.oeio-eultural centre is created — to start with a co- 
operation, as close as possible, between representatives of the different sections of the population 
(minorities included) and the authorities. Private bodies and authorities together should decide 
about form, content and organisation of the centres. 
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W'c lic.xl fOfisi'IiM'c'cl iUv- sitiialidii in areas nn'Iuto tlivrc arc no (.'Lilliirnl lacililics. 

(a) II (I KMC IS no rc:al inUM<vsl, \\v j '1 ni^rcc'cl tluit cI forts should he* inndc to arouse one. \Va 
wero (livicled lio\\e\ci' iihoul llio aiiiouiit (^1 energy wliieli slioiiKl be dovotecl to niussionaiy work of 
this kind. S(»ne of us felt tliat it nnist never he iibiindoiied ; others felt lliiil llio energies ol eiiltnral 
w'orkiTS woiilfl he almost entirely takeji np N\'ilh atteiiih'ng to the needs of people InterL-sted in 
cultmiil prov ision and therefore ii lime might come that one shuidd regrctlnlly accept that if an 
area wishes to "sleep" ciillnriiliy, it should be allowed to. 

(h) If an area wishes to provide sonie facilities, hul Ls too poor to pay the whole eost, the 
government shuiild Iiclp finaneially. 

2. All oiM' countries attach great iniporlanee to obtaining funds from connnereial and Industrial 
sectoi>> to help meet the, grcjwing cost of cultural facilities. 

We recommend that some form of fiscal encouragement slumld be given to industrial an J 
eoniniercial finns in every country. Since cacli country has its own la\-sy.stcm we find it iin- 
pracliciiblo to suggest a standard form of tax-relief, but \sc were particularly impressed by the 
uiore or less similar systems which (jperate in West Germany, Denmark and Holland. In gejicral, 
industries in those countries are allowed to deduct from their profiLs, before tax is levied, donations 
to nun-profit-making cultural and eliaritable enterprises. 

3. A particular problem — and we believe opportunity — arises in establishing new towns and in 
slum-clearance scliemes in existing towns. 

In these, eases there is an urgent need to create a wide range of cultnral faciUties from scratch. 
We have two suggestions (o make for securing funds from the connnereial sector for this puq^ose : 

(a) The local authority should try to arrange with property-developers that they should, as 
part of their eonstruction-progrannntts, create socio-eultural facilities, including out-door spaces, 
that are needed. 

To obtiiin money for the running expenses of these facilities, the authorities should make ..an 
increase in the, rent charged to finns, provide new sJiops etc. 'i'his is particularly easy when the 
local authoril)' owns the land Lo be developed or redeveloped. 

{h) Firms which are going to eniplo)' large numbers of people from the new towns or slum- 
clearance ureas iiliould bt^ invited to contribute to the cost of soeio-eultnral facilities, needed for the 
popuhition as whole. Where a fimi is moving into the area and needs a planning permit, provision 
of sonic cnltural facilities might b< a condition of granting a pemiit. 

4. We were asked by the bureau to consider wuctlier, when a cultural centre is provided by 
private initiative, there should be a gnarantee that the promoters will not impose rc,striction.s citber 
on the progrannnc or on admittance tt) tbe centre. 

Our general feeling is that, where a centre is provided and maiuiaincd out of private funds, its 
promoters have a right, if they wish, tc) ensure that the programme presented reilects their views. 

Where the running costs of a privately-provided centre are subsidised by public funds, we still 
think it reasonable for the promoters to require that the progrannnc should not blatandy offend 
their susceptibilities. For example, a commercial firm pro\ iding a theatre might wish to insist that 
plays attacking capitalism were not staged, or a religious l)ody n^iglit object to anti-religiou.s 
productions. 

On the question of admission, wc would accept that centres \N'bieh are provided and maintained 
entirely out of private funds have a riglit to restrict admission to their own membership or to 
certain groups, so long as tiie laws of the country (e.g. over racial discrimination) are not infringed. 

Where,, however, centres provided privately arc supported out of public funds, there i.s a 
division of opinion among us. The majority considers tbat, where public funds are involved, 
admission shonld always be open to everybody in the age-gronp or category for wliich a centre 
was planned, without religious or political discrimination. 

Others however think it reasonable to restrict admission on a religious or political basis where 
a centre supported out of public funds lias been provided by a religious denomination or a political 
party, so long as public subsidies are made available so that centres can be provided for other 
denominations and parties. 

There is one principle that informs all that we have said. Whtle we recognise the right of 
private promoters, if they wish, to place restrictions on programmes and on admission in the 
circumstances mentioned above, we attach the utmost importance to establishing a climate of 
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ophiioM, ill provinriiil as well as in uapUal citic^s, where [milvsi ai:aifist ihv rs(al)li>lu\l ovdvv in 
nlays, picluros ulc, is recognised us a liglU (aiul indeed enetniraged) and \s'lie.re a range oi elioice 
is eonsidered desirable lor llie puhlie. 

D. Popular culture oud {he .soriO'Cullural policy 

1. 'rlie Council ol Europe should establish a uorking parly and as soon as possible a pennanenl 
rmlvf to encourage cxpcrnnents in the soeio-cultural Meld, l(/ a^nchict research and act a,s a 
consullaney group lo pass on information on activities in one country whieh may have an upplica- 
Lion in other countries. 'I'he working party should be set up in tinu' to carry out work and report 
to the San Renio Symposium, on ; "Methods of managing (animation) socio-cultural facihties to be 
applied in pilot experiments (April 1972)*'. 

2. I'he Council of Europe should reeonimend to each member country that unless ade(piatc 
procedures already exist, they should establish commitlees at national, regional and local level 
to encourage and finance innovatory actisitics of u socio-cultural nature including provision of 
space or spaces, materials and aninuilcurii. These committees shall inchulc a reasonable proportion 
of people actually exigaged in the work itself. It should not be die funcLion of die coinmiltecs to 
jjiHOvale but to res])ond to innovations. 

3. The Council of Europe should recommend to all ni ember c\)un tries that the planning of the 
public authorities take full account of socio-cultural needs, desires and initiatives expressed at the 
ievel of local neighbourhoods, and that all socio-cultural planning should have a reserve margin in 
its budgeting to respond to unprogranimcd demands coining from the resident population. 

4. The Council of Europe should recommend to all member countries that in the running of 
socio-cultural S2)aces, structures or other means of action set up by local authorities, it should be 
a constituent element of their legal structure that those participating in the activities also participate 
in the administration and progr;uiiming. 

The Working Group recommends that the, following criteria should be applied when providing 
socio-cultural equipment : 

.1. that they meet and suit tbe needs of local areas and tho.'v population ; 

2. that they are flexible and adaptable to change ; 

3. that they are niulti-purposci, including such spaces as workshops, sports, welfare and if 
ai^propriate commercial activities ; 

4. that the socio-cultural equipment be designed as a place for activities of a participatory 
nature, not primarily as places for perfonnance ; 

5. that the socio-cultural service should include information and other community services ; 

6. that the socio-cultural equipment should serve as a base for disseminating activities to the 
surrounding areas ; 

7. that all those who work in the socio-cultural equipment siiould he given freedom of 
initiative ; 

8. that those who use the equipment should he involved in the running of the organisation. 
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VIII. CONCLUDING RHMARRS BY THE RAPPORTEUR GENERAL 

h. O. Eckardt 



This has been a very diflicull \iy lor inc. TIic^ rccornmcnchuinns and couchisioiis \vhi(»Ii have 
eniorgcd iVoni I he Working C^ou] contained siieh a wealth of \'alnablc information, suggestions 
and reeonnnenthitions that I only i.ope that 1 can do it justice. The first and nlos^ obxious thing 
i.s that in most cases the existing official socio-cultural niachitiery and apparatus is in drastic ucod 
of overhaul. 

All groups dc^Iivcrcd criticisms at sonic a.s])ccts of the existing socio-cultural administration. 
The administration must realise that soeio-cultural d(n'(>|opm(nit should, as ouc^ group states], 
begin from the bottom rather than the top. Most authorities, '^\spccially local authorities, dciiue 
socio-cultural acti\ iti(\s in a \'cry narrow way and their policies are dcvsigned with limited objectives. 

It is generally felt that cultur'^ is a global entity and should be considered as such. 

To begin with, the administration must acknowledge the existence of a pluralistic society and 
recognise the rights of all group.s — ethnic, racial, and .social groups— at all levels-— the national, 
regional, local, neighbourhood and street block level. 

Clearly there is at present no acleijUiite official machinery foi" stimulating and eo-ordinating 
.socio-cultural activities and affairs. 

All working groups have madi^ specific rcjconiinenclations to the authorities. These I tln'nk can 
be broadly summarised as follows : 

Authorities at all levels sh(/uld encourage and be more receptive and responsive to innovations. 
Tliey must be prepared to establish nev. and experimental projects at all levels but especially on 
tlie neighbourhood level. There is no time for them to become aware — actioij is needed now. 
Thoy must formulate policies with the aim of stimulating interest in creative activities. '^Vhere 
interest is established, either as a result of official or un -official initiative, they must be prepared 
to as.sist in all possible way.s. One of tlic most obvious ways is by the granting of subsidies to in- 
novative projects even when they arc unsure of the results of the projects. Perhaps it is important 
that they .diould not know the results. This is by definition in the nature of an experiment. 

Where interest has bt^en aroused in a comnumity the emphasis must be centred on creative 
participation. SpfH:ial Boards could be establi.shed for co-ordinating all soeio-cultural activities in 
that eoiniminity. The Bo/irds would be run by offieials, workers in the project and local people. 

To !ie)iicve ll.">';e objectives the authorities will need to improxe their own machinery and 
resta'e their lefinltions regardine; cultural activities and innovati^^** projects. Even without this 
n siatemcnl uith'^riiies c^m do tiu'ni^s no'.w Tliey can encourage co-operation between cu.tural 
workei^ and social v/elfare workers. They ean encourage oo-operation between schools and existing 
socio-culliiiiil in'ititnlions. All g'-oup .state tljat mon; mory is required for stimulating socio- 
cii'ltur.il dcvelopmmt. All suggest inc Leases in budgets ai all levels. Group C suggested ways of 
oblninin:^ :.ur>.«>idtos fror.i t!tc piivati sector, e.g. tax-froo coiUributions to socio-cultural organisations, 
contiib'Uioiis Irom ('ommprcial develop'.TS. rent ad^istinents and so on. 

These an^ sng^.'c.-; lions v.'hieh should jnvT«5tigated further. A critical comparative analysis of 
the sy.sliMM at pr* sen! ir» n<;p for deriving contributions from the private sector would be very 
valuable. 

With regard to Tiational governments there should be national Ministrie.T of Culture, who will 
co-ordinate and stimulate work in the field of soeio-cultural development. 

^>ew committees could also be establi.shed at the national, regional and local level with official 
fund.s, with the aim of financing and innovating activities of a social-cultural character. In planning 
soeio-cultural facilities the public authorities will take full account of the needs, desires and initia- 
tives expressed at the level of the local neighbourhood. All soeio-cultural planning should have a 
reserve margin in its budgeting to respond to unprogrammed demand coming from the resident 
population. 

The planning of cultural facilities .should be fully integrated into a general policy of socio 
economic development and especially related to town and country planning. 

We must not forget Mr. Trintignac's valuable suggestion of establishing a common method for 
keeping cultural accounts. 
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Several groups liave devoted time to forniuliiting criteriii for soeio-cultural equipment. Mueli 
valuable' work lias been done here, and I feel that in ninny wnys die eritcria represent the sunininiy 
of our work this week. The eritcria arc wordi restating : 

1 . that diey meet nnd suit die needs of loenl areas nnd their population ; 

2. that diey are flexible and adnptnble to eliange ; 

3. diat the)' are multi-purpose, including sueli spaees a.^ w orkshops, sporLs, welfare and, if 
appropriate, commercial activities ; 

4. diat the soeio-eulturnl equipment be designed as a place for activities of n participatory 
nature, n(Jt primarily as a place for performance ; 

5. it should scr\'e ns a forum and meeting place for die population of the . ea ; 

6. duit die socio- cultural service should include information nnd odicr community serviees. 
The project should give nd\'ice to under-privileged groups ; 

7. that die soeio-cultural equipment .should serve as a base for disseminating activities to die 
surrounding areas ; 

8. that all those who work in the socio-cultural equipment .should be given freedom to 
function ; 

9. that those who use the equipment should be involved in the running of the organisation, 
'i'liis Cvjuld be a statutory requirement ; 

10. entrance should, with few exceptions, be free ; 

11. it should contribute to die soeio-development of the under-privileged within its area ; 

12. it sliould beware of catering for elitist groups only. When certain groups show no interest 
every effort .should be made to activate interest ; 

13. in general, the aim should be cultural democracy rather than die democratisation of 
culture. 

We have come to I'ealise that soeio-cultural equipment is not building, it is society. Buildings 
are a part of the equipment. In the case of a building it should be a base of operation rather than 
a centre to whicli people must come. The base would be used to launch aetivitias into its surrounding 
area, and have as its aim to involve as many j^eople as possible in creative activities. Many of the 
activities would take place outside 'die building. The emphasis would.be on creative participation, 
and participation would be equally if not more important than any cultural j^roduct. 

With a view to the Council of Europe's San Remo Symposium, I would like to make die 
following recommendations : 

1. That the Council of Europe form or take the initiative in forming a study group who will 
examine the requirements I have listed for soeio-cultural equipment. Some of the requirements 
may be in conflict ; some are more important dian others. 

The aim of the Work Group would be to evaluate requirements and translate them into a 
tangible project. This project, conceived according to the socio-economic and cultural environment 
in which it would be implemented, would be presented to the San Remo Symposium as a valuable 
and logical result of this Symposium. The product, in other words, would be a notable and inno- 
vative pilot project conceived in the light of this Symposium. 

2. This Symposium has indicated the great need for creative participation. Creative participation 
is impossible without trained and skilled animators. We agree on die need for animation. Yet this 
consensus is only a beginning. 1 see the subject of animation as being vital yet complex. I recom- 
mend diat the Council of Europe form or take the initiative in forming a study group who will 
undertake basic research into the subject of animation. How can creative participation be stimul- 
ated ? What mediods and techniques can be used ? Again the results of this research could be 
presented at the San Remo Symposium. 

Since the San Remo Symposium is devoted to the subject of innovation and animation, surely 
both of these recommendations are very relevant. If we are concerned with animation and with 
culture as a global entity, then in the expression "soeio-cultural equipment'' we must place the 
emphasis on the word "socio". 
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This brings me to my third rocoimnonclation — and here I must rci'er to Mr. Girard's comment 
earlier today — that the Couneil of .iii( [)o should stimulate the creation of an inlcrnalional body, 
centre or institute for documentalioi, 'fommtif/n. iidvi.sing and consulting. 

We ha\*e iieard this week {)f the ut. < 1 for poctvy and imagination. We do not need poetiy and 
imagination to predict the future, for ii huvc creative participation the future will predict 
itself. The poetry and imagination is r^jquircd h'w ourselves from the parueliialness and provin- 
ciality whiuli so often characterises our thought 

In concluding, I would like to quote from Lcs NouvcU(*f> Liiieraircs by Professor Pjne 
Huyghe : "It is not for iis to make edicts, to reguhil(.\ to extend bureaucracy into the world of the 
future ; our task is to take stock of ourselves, of what \\ r lio^'n to do, of the difficulties f leing us. 
and in the midst of all our intentions to try to discern a new direction, which is both possible and 
worthwhile," 
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APPENDIX II 

SUMMARY OF THE DISCUSSIONS IN THE FOUR WORKING GROUPS 

Working Group A 

The group conceives socio-cuilural (policy as meant lo encoiiragi* I he largest possible parlitipntioii of 
ihe community in the determination of its ai] is, in a spirit of Jiboralisni and pluralism. 

The roJe of public authorities, at all levels, is -to raise, manage and plan die neccssaiy menus for tlie 
implementation of their policy. In addition to this they have to supply help to die cultural action of 
iudppetident bodies. 

This task should imply neither a cultural dictatorship nor a State-dogmatism, l)nt sl)ou]d include : 

— die elaboration of legal and administrative means ; 

— the instalment of institutions ensuring the participation of the various ropresenlatives of the 
conununity ; 

— the initiation of a permanent discussion within the government on socio-cultural policy. The same 
is lo be die case in public and private bodies at all levels and co-ordination is lo lake place between the 
private and public sector ; 

— documcntnLion and iufonnalion on tlie diverse aspects of cultural h'fe should he largely disseminated. 
I. Aims 

Cultural policy shoidd encoura^gc independent judgment. It should not plainly be subniiHcd to the 
existing economic structures. Neither should it encourage passivity in leisure. 

Social policy should have the following aims : 

1. To facilitate the blossoming; of personality and free e.vpression of individuals and groups, thus 
contributing to their creativity. 

2. To enable permanent education in i-ts double function : 

(^7) constantly to promote change and not merely to transmit tradition, 

(b) to promote a continuous overhaul of professional knowledge and skills (implyiiig the ability of 
groups and individuals to insert themselves in the current of development). 

This aim is in no way contradictory to the essential task of conservation and transmission of the 
human cultural heritage. 

3. To contribute to economic growl h by ensuring a better social balance, in particular by introducing 
the less affluent to cultoral participation. 

4. To proceed from democratisation of culture to cultural democracy by going beyond the conflict of 
popular and olitist culture. 

IL Means 

— Financial means, 

— Equipment, 

— People (staffing), 

— Mass media. 

A. Financial means 

— disparity of public financing and difficulty of establishing national cultural budgets in existing 
cultural action ; 

— priority given lo passive forms of leisure (traditional arts) rather than to creative activities. 

Recommendations 

— That public authorities (local and national government) awake to the necessity of investment in 
cidtural development in addition to the current investments in order lo ensure harmony in the future 
direction of social developments. 
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— Thai public authorities (local and national govoniniont^ groatly augment the finrtneial effoi't of 
creating equipment, diversifying eultural activities and educating socio-cultural workers encouraging thi^c 
activities. 

— That thi.s financing effort he applied to creative eultural activities in priority. 
R. Equipment 

The ecpiipment poh'ey is a consecpieucc of the overall eultural polic)'. 

Recommendalion.s 

1. Socio-cultural equipment sliould not he planned exclusively on an urban level, hut rather regionally or 
even nationally. It is an integral part of regional and towni planning. Studies .should imperatively take into 
con.sid(?ration the privileged location of eultural e(iuipment and its needs (site, eonneclioni;, integration into 
the urban tissue) in order to enable them to fulfill the above-named task. They should be protected from 
the environmental aggression so oftru associated with urhon growth, and ihu.s the policy of cultural equip- 
ment should form an integral pnrt of environmenlal policy. 

2. To ensure the availability of the ground neecssaiy for implanting cultural e(]uipment^ it is necessary 

— to reserve v;LSt i^rotectcd spaces (in particular sites of natural and historical interest) in the context 
of regional planning, 

— to keep in mind the necessity for land in urban agglomerations and in .subiu'bs, whieb should ho 
close to homes. 

3. To ensure a consc(iucnt overall cultural policy, with the inclusion of a tendency lo plurniity, to be 
realised by the judicioiis di.spcrsion of ccntrcvS of cultural interest within the url)an agglomeration ; these 
centres are to be easily accessible (transport and entrance fees) and 'to group educational, social and sports 
equipments. 

4. To plan equipment in die open in a manner flexible enough not to restrict activities by physical 
planning, so as to be adaptable to various neals and to be future oriented. 

Working Group B 

1. After a short introduction by the Rapporteur about the goals of die work to be done, Mr. Poupkd was 
elected Cliairman of the group. Among facts and opinions voiced by tlie participauti" in the discussion, the 
following ones wore particularly important. 

2. During the finst introductory period of the meetings the Rapporteur informed the members of the 
Working Group that 'they were expected to produce during their three sessions substantial recommendations 
as regards the future work of the relevant bodies within the Council of Europe in their field, a.s well as 
concrete recommendations of methods and ways to support socio-cultural activities widiin the member 
countries in an efficient way, particularly on the local 'level, but that they were also free to make other 
kinds of recommendations. 

3. -Mr. Raty, from the Council of Europe, briefed the participants in the Working Croup about the 
programmes and initiatives which were at present under study in die Committee for Out-of-School 
Education and Cultural Development ; among the projects mentioned was a planned comparative study 
of the cultural development in European cities during the i>eriod 1971 to .1975. 

4. Mr. Miller, from the United Kingdom (Glasgow), stressed that in his country dicre was a strong need 
for a council to take responsibility for die co-ordination of socio-cultural activities and new initiatives in 
this field on 'the municipal 'level as well as on the national level. On the municipal level education author- 
ities are now responsible for some of diese activities, but there are many such undertakings which now are 
outside their competence. 

5. Mr. Grasl, from the Federal Republic of Germany (Munich), stressed among other things the need 
for multi-ipurpose centres for soeio-oidtural activities in the cities and also the difficult problems connected 
with socio-cultural undertakings in isolated rural areas. One particular problem was the great need for 
cheap board and lodging for young people visiting die big cities all over Europe (such as Amsterdam and 
Munich). 

6. Mr. Seanibelluri from Italy (Rome) underlined the passivity and lack of initiative of the municipal 
agencies in most Italian communities. Pie was very much concerned about die tact that today the population 
in many isolated rural areas and small towns had less access to direct contact with the production of Italy's 
big cidtural iiifjti tut ions (such Jis La Scala) than they had one or two generations ago. 

7. Mr. MuggUn from Switzerland (Ziirich) underlined that the amount of self-government in the Swiss 
cantons and communities ;dso meant that local initiatives were of gi'cat importance in tlie field of socdo- 
oultu/al undertakings. He spoke of die initiatives taken, for example, by the members of some wealthy 
families and influential p(^rsonalities in some Swiss communities (such as Winterdiur and Ziirich). 
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8. Mr. Imbert, who had written a report on ^'The Cultural Poh'cy on Socio-Cultural Facilities" on behalf 
of the Council of Europe, summarised his conclusions by underlining that in some municipaUties a great 
amount of money (relatively spcalcinig) was devoted to socio-cultural facili^es used by a. very small fraction 
of the population (such as opera houses) whereas other socio-cultural facilities which were of potential 
interest to a great number of inhabitants were neglected. 

9. Mr. As from Norway {Oslo) commented upon Mr. loibert s report, sa>iiig tJiat the results obviously 
proved (in spite of the difnculties in obtaining reliable and comparable measures in this field) : 

(a) that a very small amount of money was used on socio-cuHuial undertakings in all the cities studied ; 

{b) that this money was spent on a very narrow range of socio-cullural undertakings, tliereby demons- 
trating that the authorities responsible for socio-cultural policies were not aware of the real needs for such 
undertakings within a vcr>' broad field ; 

(c) that the municipal authorities seemed to have no insight into the egalitarian problems connected 
with the support of socio-cultural activities ; 

{d) that there was a great need for new and more effective wuys of administering municipal support 
of socio-cultural activities. 

Working Group C 

1. The Group decided to avoid, if possible, vague definitions and conclu.<;ioiis. 

2. The Group decided not to restrict the discussions to the commercial sector only, but to include tlie 
role of the non-commercial private initiative. 

3. A suggestion was made to undertake comparative jtudies on the meaning of the term socio-cultural in 
the different countries. 

A similar study in the social sector, done by a small group of 5 experts, could serve as an example. 

4. After a short study of socio-cultural equipment and the ways in which it is financed in some countries, 
the discussion centred on the problems of the interaction between the commercial sector and the govern- 
mental socio-cultural policy (note : by socio-cultural equipment is (meant the more modest abodes for the 
Muses, not monuments and status symbols such as enormous concert-halls and big theatres). 

Some examples : 

{a) In one country the building of new towns makes such demands on the government's budget that 
no money is left for culluraJ facilities. The commercial sector (industries, shopping-centres etc.) asks tlie 
govenimciit to subsidise such equipment, liut unfortunately with a negative result : there is no money. 

Now there is a tendency to tr>' out the following x^^esible solution : industry gefcs what it wants in its 
own field on condition that it provides the means for socio-cultural facilities. 

{b) In another country industries and hotels do finance socio-cultural equipment, sometimes even 
without being asked by the local authorities to do sOv Here again the line : industries will obtain permission 
to build etc. only on condition that they activate socio-cultural life. 

Suggestion : If it is possible to persuade the commercial sector to provide the municipalities with 
socio-cultural equipment, tlien the government can spend more money on activities in the socio-cultunil 
field (in the equipment sector), explore more cultural regions and bring culture to that group of the 
population that had never before tasted it^ 

5. Speaking of the interrelation of culture and commerce, two subdivisions are mentioned : 
(a) to bring culture into commerce (libraries, discotheques etc. in shopping-centres) ; 

ib) to bring the commercial seotor into the cultural environment (shops, boutiques, cafes in socio- 
cultural centres). 

Working Group D 

1. The Group first discussed the themes assigned to them, and found them somewhat limiting. It was 
considered useful to replace the term "popular culture" by "innovatory and contemporary culture", thus 
expressing the wish lo avoid misunderstanding in interpreting the different aims of sub-groups involved. 

2. The Working Group also felt that in a wider sense the popular culture is every expression of culture 
existing in the present (time. Different trends in a wide range are apparent, some of which are directly 
opposed to -die general socio-cultural policy executed by the govemimenit. 

Relating innovatory and contemporary culture to the established culture must always iiwolve questions 
of choice and selection. 

f 

3v To make a choice — not only of what quality of culture has to be encouraged' or financially supported, 
brt also what criteria lo apply to the creation of socio-cultural facilities and tlie democratisation of the 
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culture — is an important responsibility. This problem is not made easier by the knowledge that every public 
authority is dealing with a very narrow budget, which forces them to make priorities. 

4. When making choices it is important not only io think of socio-eultural facilities as "hardware", 
buildings, materials etc. but also or rather in terms of "software", that is people, ideas, openness to new 
needs. Action and fimction should always be regarded as more important than equipment. 

5. In the process of choice public authorities may have the alternatives of either encouraging all kinds of 
socio-^ultural expressions willi quite modest means or of giving more substantial support to certain selected 
areas. The Work Group noted the disparity between the resources available to socio-eultural facilities as 
compared to the commercial culture. The impact of commercialised culture is bound to give a false 
impression- of the reA significance of certain cultural trends. 

6. In the <past a limited number of cultural trends have been supported by society. Today, knowing that 
many cultural trends are simultaneously present and the significance of one or the other may be constantly 
changing as time goes on, k seems possible that we should give encouragement and support to those trends 
which at the present time are amongst the "under-developed". 

7. The Working Group agreed that all x>lanning in the socio-eultural field must give room physically and 
mentally to "dark comers or underplanned space" in order to make it ipossible for the culture to find its 
own very often entirely unpredictable way of developing. 

8. The present technical civilisation deals with "mono- functional" developmcnft in every field of society 
including the socio-eultural field. More than this, we. tend to separate life into -partial functions instead of 
dealing with tlie totality. A "multi-functional" thinking is very urgently needed and this leads amongst other 
things to the concept of integrated and comprehensive socio-eultural facilities, comprising every kind of 
service tliat is of importance for man in his neighbourhood environment. Culture has to be provided where 
people spend their everyday life. 

9. Democratic participation in the decision- making is a'^ present questionable at all levels. Even if many 
sub-groups are represented, they are still often diosen by the system and not selected by the groups tliem- 
selves. It is important to find ways towards a truly democratic representation in all kinds of cultural boards, 
autliorities and working groups, if .tlie programming within the socio-eultural field is to be a true expression 
of the needs of the people we want to reach. 

The Working Group summarised the discussion in a number of recommendations addressed to the 
Council of Europe and a list of criteria ithat should be applied when providing socio-cultiiral equipment. 
These are enumerated separately on two pages. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 



EDUCATION IN EUROPE 

SkCTION I — HlGllKH ISnUCATION AND HISSISAHCI! 

Eiiginccriiig Education (1964) (out of stock) 

The Teaching of Chemistry at University Level (1900) 

Tlio Structure of University Staff (1966) 
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Section II — GEr^nAL and TiiciiNicAL kducation 
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Examinations — Educational aspects (1968) 
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Tho Countries of Europe seen by their Geographer (1970) 

The Touching of Geography at School Level (1970) 

School Systems - A guide - Second revised edition (1970) 

Section III — Out-of-sciiool education and youth 

Youth and Development Aid (1963) (out of stock) 

Physical Education and Sport - A handbook (1963) 

T-raining the Trainer - 2nd revised and supplemented edition (1966) 

Leisurc-tiiiic Facilities for Young People from 13 to 25 Years of Age (1965) 

Workers in Adult Education - Their status, recnntment and professional training (1966) 

SkCTION IV — GENIiRAL 

subjects other than those included in Sections I, II, III, e.g. modern language teaching, film and television 
etc.) 

Recent Developmcjits in Modern Language Teaching (1964) (out of stock) 
New Trends in Linguistic Research (1963) 

New Rescarcli ^md Techniques for the Benefit of Modern Language Teacliing (1964) 
Modern Language Teaching by Teler/ision (1965) 

Educational and Cultural Films - E^3pcriments in European Co-iproduction (1965) 

Europe's Guests ; Students and trainees (1966) 

Art of the Cinema in Ten European Countries (1967) 

The Use of Short 8 mm Films in European Schools 01967) 

Direct Teachiiig by Television (1967) 

COMPANIOi' VOLUMES 

Higher Education and Research 
European Directory for the Student (1965) 

Non-University Research Centres and their Links with the Universities (1967) 
Reform and Expansion of Higher Education in Europe (1967) 
European Research Resources : Assyriology (1967) 
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iMiropuun Hcscarch Hcsourccs : Hadioulienii.stry (Niiclcnr Chemistry) (1967) 
European Bcsoarcli Hosoarcvs : Guoj^rapliy (1968) 
KiirdptMii IU»soardi Hcsotirtrs : Riiclio-Aslroiioiny (1908) 
Eiiropoan Hoscarcli Hrsoiirccs : Plu)loolicMnislr\' (1970) 

GkNKHAI, and TlX;ilNlCAI. Eui'CATlON 

Cooks Dealing with Europe - bibliography for teaeh^rs (1965) 
Oul-of-Class Aelivilies .ind Civic Education (1907) 
European Ciirrieiiluin Studies ; No. 1 Mathematics (1968) 
European Currieuhuu Sludies ; No. 2 Latin (1969) 

Towards a European Civie Education During the First Phase of Secondary Education (1969) 
Catalogue of Audio-visual Documents for 'the Training of Teachers (1970) 
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Technical and Vocational Education : Six area studies (1970) 
Continued Education (1971) 

OUT-OF-SCnOOL EUUCATION AND YoUTll 

European Youth in Interna tioual Voluntary Work Camps (1967) 

The Responsibilities of Women in Social Life (1968) 

Directory of Youth Associations (1968) 

The Organisation of Youtli in Europe (1968) 
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Pnhhc Supervision of Correspondence Courses - The harmonisation of legislation (1969) 
The Literature cf Science Popularisation (1969) 
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Sport for All - Five countries' report (1970) 
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Sport for All - Physical activities and the prevention of disease (1970) 

General 

The Contribution of Audio-visual Media to Teacher Tva.'ning (1965) 
Catalogue of Films on Sport (1965) 

International Exchange of Television Programmes for Schools - Legal and economic problems (1966) 

Audio-visual Aids in Developing European Countries (1966) 

Films on Geography - A selective catalogue (1966) 

The. Use of Closed Circuit Television in Technical Education (1966) 

A Catalogue of Films nn Nature Conservation (1967) 

The Theatrical Distribution of Cultural Fihns (1967) 
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